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for colored children, and the development of city- and village-school systems. 
Another chapter shows how the problems growing out of the federal land grants 
for common schools were handled in this, the first state to face these problems. 
Still another interesting chapter traces, through the legislation of the state, 
the development of secondary and higher education. The period covers the 
time when the chartered academies were most flourishing and the foundations 
for great colleges and universities were being laid. A complete list of these 
academies and colleges is given in the chapter and is supplemented in the 
appendix with a synopsis of each act of incorporation. Other chapters in 
the monograph show us how Ohio handled the problems of the education of 
defectives, dependents and delinquents, and the training of teachers. 

In Appendix A the author has classified the legislation of the period of his 
study, presenting abstracts of the more important acts. Appendix B is a 
page-and-volume index to all the educational legislation of Ohio, 1803-50. 

Dr. Miller's work is a valuable contribution to the history of his state 
and to the history of education in the United States. The fact that Ohio 
was the first of the states organized from the Northwest Territory, and conse- 
quently was compelled to grapple with new educational problems growing out 
of conditions pertaining to the frontier and out of the management under 
such conditions of her sixteenth sections and seminary lands, makes the book 
of special significance and value to all who are interested in the development 
of our educational institutions and the working out of our educational problems. 

W. H. Weathersby 
Mississippi College 



Special methods in history. — An unusual book of methods 1 from the press 
of Ginn & Company departs from the traditional theoretical treatment and 
presents specifically and concretely the problems it attacks. Professor Tryon 
in his inimitable way has reproduced in this volume many definite suggestions 
for the teacher of history. Written "in the interest of better history teach- 
ing," it will be welcomed by all progressive teachers who are desirous of 
improving the technique of teaching. 

The Preface indicates the purpose of departing from the customary his- 
torical treatment and presenting the everyday classroom problems with which 
the teacher has to deal. The first chapter treats of the history recitation, 
setting forth practical suggestions which will be helpful to all. Professor 
Tryon advises the use of ordinary business procedure in the classroom, per- 
mitting the pupils to know about the work to be done, the methods to be 
employed, and the materials to be used. Examples of good recitations are 
given where the work is well apportioned to include review, advanced assign- 
ment, summary, and the next day's lesson. Forms of the recitation receive a 
discussion which is somewhat limited, especially for the newer types. The 

1 Rolla Milton Tryon, The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. v-t-294. $1.48. 
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omission of a treatment of the term "project" is also noticeable in the chapter 
on "Special Methods of Procedure." 

Chapter v presents "Progress within the Subject." This will prove of 
especial aid to those teachers who have not developed a method of procedure 
by which there can be a progression in the knowledge of the students. This 
chapter is followed by chapters on "Written Work," "Measuring the Results 
of History Teaching," "Library and Collateral Reading Problems," "Current 
Events," "Planning the Course," and "The High-School History Teacher." 
A brief review cannot attempt to touch upon the significant phases of each 
chapter. However, the principles to follow in selecting collateral reading, 
the plans suggested for conducting current events, and the excellent plea for 
professional as well as academic training cannot be ignored even in a cursory 
review. 

The chief merit in the book lies in its concreteness through specific illus- 
trations. Professor Tryon does not follow the well-beaten path of telling 
what ought to be done without suggesting the means of doing it. The style 
is readable but not ornate. The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior 
High Schools will find many appreciative readers. 

Bessie L. Pierce 

University of Iowa 



Laboratory work in English composition. — The usual work on English com- 
position is not an attractive document. Custom has made of it a handbook 
rather than a text. Publishers, seeking primarily a systematic presentation 
of principles, have been contented if they could obtain this with a reasonable 
modicum of exercise material. It is left for the teacher to put flesh on the 
bones of the skeleton. 

A new first-year book in junior high school English 1 marks, however, a 
determined effort to evolve a more teachable organization. The writers 
have addressed themselves quite clearly to the pupil throughout. The older 
organization of chapters has therefore given way to one by problems, and prin- 
ciples are developed through their applications. The situations dealt with 
range from the effective telling of a personal experience and the proper phras- 
ing of a mail order to the editing of a school paper and the dramatization of 
an interesting story. Under cover of this wide variety of "problems" the 
working principles of grammar and composition are brought out forcibly in 
their natural settings. 

In each case the first care is to insure that the pupil really feels the need 
of improvement in the given direction. Examples are cited of a sort most 
likely to arise in the pupil's own experience. Questions then evoke an appre- 
ciation of the characteristics giving superiority to one form over the other. 
Pupils are led to a critical evaluation of their own habits. Frequently the 

1 Thomas H. Briggs, Isabel McKinney, and Florence Skeffington, Junior 
High School English, Book I. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. xiv+399. $1.12. 



